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THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAYOR MOVEMENT. 

13 V THE REV. FRANCIS E. CLARKE, D. D., PRESIDENT 0E THE 
UNITED SOCIETY OP CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 



It has often been remarked that a history of the Society of 
Christian Endeavor is a story of great religious conventions. 
This organization seems to have inaugurated a new era in the 
history of religious conventions the world around, for Christian 
Endeavor conventions are not indigenous to the American soil 
alone, or at least if they are exotics in other lands, they flourish 
quite as well as in their native soil. The Christian Endeavor 
Society iu Australia and in England, and even in China, has been 
marked by the greatest religious gatherings of this character 
which these countries have known, and the wonderful scene 
enacted in Boston in July has been duplicated on a smaller scale 
in Sydney, and Melbourne, and Adelaide, and Shanghai, and 
London, and Birmingham, and Glasgow. 

Wherever the Endeavor Society has taken root, and there are 
few lands now in all the world where it has not taken root, one 
of its first developments is the massing together in vast conven- 
tions of earnest young people who desire to find better ways 
of working for the church, for their country, and for hu- 
manity. 

Even the early history of the Christian Endeavor movement 
was marked by some remarkable conventions. Not that these 
gatherings received very much attention in the daily papers or 
even in the religious press of the day, but they were none the less 
remarkable for the spirit and purpose which pervaded them, and 
for the promise which they gave of larger things as the society 
should grow in numbers and influence. 

When the first society, that of the Williston Church in Port- 
land, Me., was scarcely seventeen months old, the first conven- 
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tion was held in the parent church. Then there were known to be 
in existence only six or seven societies in all the world, though 
doubtless there were a number of others of which we had no 
record. These societies were invited to send delegates one June 
day in 1882 to the Williston Church, and a very pleasant and 
significantly prophetic convention was then held. 

Of course the numbers were small, for all the Endeavorers 
then in the world, probably, would not have filled even a very 
moderate-sized church, but those who came together found 
ample reason for the convocation. They found questions of 
interest to discuss and much joy in their interdenominational 
fellowship, and one and all voted this first convention a decided 
success, which ought to be repeated in the future years. 

The next year a larger gathering was held in another church 
of the same city, the historic old Second Parish Church, of 
which the Rev. Edward Payson was an early pastor. By this time 
the societies had multiplied, and this meeting was naturally 
larger and more full of interest and promise than the convention 
of 1882. From that day to the present, as the societies have 
rapidly increased in numbers and zeal and esprit de corps, the 
conventions have increased in like proportion. 

The meetings held in 1886 and 1887 at Saratoga Springs will 
long be remembered by all who attended them for their spiritual 
flavor and the joyous earnestness of those who came together. As 
in almost every year since, the numbers far exceeded the expecta- 
tions ; a fact which is true of very few religious gatherings or 
convocations of any other kind, and it was a great surprise to 
many an habitue of Saratoga, somewhat blase, as it must be con- 
fessed he sometimes is by reason of hops and congress water and 
horse races and Kissingen, to find the sidewalk in the vicinity of 
the large Methodist Church thronged with Endeavorers at half- 
past six in the morning, waiting until the church could be un- 
locked, and to find that the interest of the multitude was centered 
in an early morning prayer meeting. 

The first great convention, so far as numbers were concerned, 
was the one held in Chicago in the following year, in 1888, in 
the armory hall of Battery D. Five thousand it is thought at- 
tended this meeting, and though not a tenth part of the numbers 
found at the present conventions, that was then considered a most 
surprising gathering, and was declared by more than one religious 
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writer to be the largest religious gathering ever held in the his- 
tory of the Christian church. 

Philadelphia welcomed 7,000 to her ample hospitality the next 
year, St. Louis 11,000 in 1890, Minneapolis 14,000 in 1891, New 
York 30,000 in 1892. With each succeeding year as the throngs 
grew larger the conventions excited more and more attention. 
Particularly was this true of the convention at New York. 

It was with the greatest difficulty that the people of the 
metropolis could be brought to realize that a concourse of any 
size was coming within their borders. One hotel keeper, when 
the committee of assignments sought places of entertainment, 
offered to take the whole convention within his ample hostelry. 
When asked if he knew how many were coming, he replied that 
he did not care how many were coming, that his hotel would 
accommodate 1,500 guests, that he had provided for many con- 
ventions in the past, and, as the summer season was a slack time 
for him, he could take in the whole convention as well as not. 
When informed by the committee of arrangements that there 
would doubtless be ten times 1,500 people present he whistled 
softly, a low, incredulous note, and bestowed a look of supreme 
pity, not unmixed slightly with contempt, upon the well-mean- 
ing religious enthusiast who confronted him. But not ten times 
1,500, but twenty times 1,500 were the final figures which told of 
the throngs of Christian Endeavorers who poured into New York 
City for the eleventh International Christian Endeavor conven- 
tion. The papers found themselves suddenly with a great 
problem upon their hands, to report worthily so vast a convoca- 
tion. They rose to the occasion, however, at least some of them 
did, and gave most generous space to this remarkable gathering. 

The Hon. Chauncey Depew, with the pleasant facetiousness 
which so becomes him, declared, when he addressed the great throng 
in Madison Square Garden, that " New York never looked so fresh 
and green as it did on that joyous occasion." But the young 
people forgave his joke and applauded the somewhat equivocal 
compliment to the echo, for they knew, as did every one else who 
looked around on that throng of radiant faces, that the stalwart 
young men of America and the fair young women from country 
and city were there with their faces all illumined with the light 
of a high and noble purpose to win their land, or so much of it 
as they are responsible for, to the highest and noblest ends. 
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The personnel of these conventions is as remarkable as the 
numbers brought together. Every one who studies the faces and 
mingles with the throngs at these yearly gatherings remarks upon 
this feature. You must needs search far and long for a milksop 
or a goody-goody youth or maiden, unless their faces strangely 
belie their characters. Strong young busiuess men, students 
from our colleges and academies, maidens from all ranks of soci- 
ety, but all intelligent and purposeful, abound everywhere. They 
are quick to catch the speaker's point, eager to applaud the senti- 
ments which appeal to their hearts and to their common sense ; 
always ready at the open parliaments with modest suggestions 
and sensible plans for the carrying on of their work ; alert, keen, 
quick witted are the tens of thousands who now annually come 
to the movable Christian Endeavor fep^t. 

The proportion of young men at these conventions is a very 
striking feature. A journal devoted to the interests of women 
has recently declared that of the sixty thousand who attended the 
convention in Boston, fifty thousand were young women. This 
is a huge mistake, though if the statement were true I do not 
mean to intimate that the fact would be derogatory to the con- 
vention. But, as a matter of fact, nearly if not quite one-half, 
certainly of those who came from a distance, are young men, as 
a glance at almost any of the audiences would prove. The con- 
vention of 1893 at Montreal was smaller than the New York 
gathering, largely because those who come to the convention 
must all come from a distance. There is but a small local con- 
stituency of Christian Endeavorers in Montreal. Still some 
seventeen or eighteen thousand attended this convention, most 
of them coming from a long distance, and probably the number 
of miles travelled by the delegates in the aggregate was far larger 
than at any preceding gathering, and in spiritual tone and pur- 
pose the convention was quite up to its predecessors. 

The convention of 1894 was held in the city of Cleveland, 
and, to all appearances, the most unpropitious week in all the 
century was chosen for the gathering. The intense commercial 
depression of the previous twelve months had been followed by 
the most gigantic strike in the annals of American labor organi- 
zations. Almost every railway in the United States was tied up 
or was in danger of being blockaded by the strikers. An abso- 
lute embargo was laid on the delegates from the Pacific Coast, 
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and, in fact, on many from nearer Western States, who could 
not, whatever their intention, reach the convention, as no trains 
were running. Those who came from the East were uncertain 
about reaching the fair city by the lake, or, if they reached it, 
whether they would be able to get to their homes again. It was 
freely predicted, even by those who knew something of the pluck 
and persistency of Christian Endeavorers, that the convention 
would necessarily be a small one, and all were amazed when the 
news was flashed over the wires that this was the largest conven- 
tion in the history of the movement, and that fully forty thousand 
people were in attendance at the meeting. Half of these 
came from outside of the city of Cleveland and immediate 
vicinity. 

Great things were naturally expected of the last convention 
which has just closed in Boston, and these great expectations were 
not in any way disappointed. It was thought that there would be 
fifty thousand people in attendance. As a matter of fact 56,425 
registered" delegates were recorded, and there were probably 
thousands and perhaps tens of thousands of others who had some 
part in the convention, and attended some of the sessions, though 
they were not registered as Christian Endeavorers. For months 
in advance preparations were made for this meeting most care- 
fully and elaborately. " The Committee of Thirteen," of which 
the Hon. S. B. Capen was the chairman, or " the Committee of 
'95 " as it is sometimes called if any one objects to the unlucky 
number, was simply at the head of a vast committee numbering 
over four thousand individuals, a committee which the largest 
church in Boston could not hold when they attempted to have a 
mass meeting to prepare for the convention. These committees 
were to welcome the guests when they arrived, to find homes for 
them and to pilot them thither, to perform the duties of ushers 
in the churches and the great auditoriums, to raise the necessary 
money for the use of the convention, to look after the printing 
and the hall accommodations ; in fact, to perform the thousand 
and one duties incident to the preparation for such a vast gather- 
ing and for its proper accommodation after the meeting began. 

The convention choir consisted of a chorus of three thousand 
voices which was divided into three parts, a thousand going to 
each of the three large auditoriums. To secure places of meet- 
ing of sufficient size is naturally one of the great problems of such 
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a gathering. Long ago it; was found that no one hall in America 
is large enough to accommodate those who come together, and if 
such a hall could be found there is no voice in America big 
enough to fill it. Naturally, then, the thing to do is to divide the 
audience into smaller groups which are yet large enough to give 
the effect of an immense mass meeting, while yet within the 
compass of the most powerful voices. For the Boston conven- 
tion the great Mechanics' Hall with its capacity of ten thousand, 
and two great tents, built for the occasion, each one of which 
when crowded would hold as many more, were secured. Besides, 
many churches were generously offered to the convention, and 
not less than two hundred of them in all were used. 

Thus it will be seen that though all could not get into the audi- 
toriums at any one time, all were accommodated somewhere, and 
provision was made not only for the fifty-six thousand who came 
to Boston but for tens of thousands of the people of Boston who 
desired to get within sight and sound of the convention. 

As a matter of fact, all the delegates themselves did not expect 
to attend all the sessions, nor was it expected that they would. 
Many of them came from a distance of fifty or sixty miles, going 
back and forth to their homes every day, attending what sessions 
they could and content with getting the inspiration and stimulus 
of the great gathering. So, while there were many who could 
not get to the particular session which they desired, all could 
attend the convention, and there was surprisingly little complaint 
from the young people, whom I have come to regard, after long 
experience of these annual gatherings, to be the best natured and 
sunniest company in all the world. 

The city of Boston entered heartily into the plans for the con- 
vention. It realized in advance what was coming, and every- 
thing was done to give the visitors a most royal welcome. The 
public gardens were decorated with Ohistian Endeavor colors, and 
Christian Endeavor emblems and monograms ; the entrance to 
the parks were through arches which told of Boston's greeting, 
while many of the merchants covered their stores with red and 
white bunting, the convention colors, or set them ablaze at night 
with Christian Endeavor emblems in electric light. 

The daily papers vied with each other to give the best account 
of the meetings. Every day for weeks in advance many columns 
and a multitude of pictures heralded the advancing host, and 
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when the convention actually came pages and pages were given 
each day to a verbatim report of the proceedings. 

It can be imagined that to prepare the programme for such a 
convention is no slight task. More than a thousand speakers had 
part in the exercises. The convention programme, abbreviated as 
it was, with many parts only indicated and the speakers' names 
not given, covered nearly forty pages of closely packed type. 
Moreover, so far as possible, speakers with iron throats and brazen 
lungs, who can make themselves heard in the great assemblies, 
must be chosen, and something like thirty denominations must be 
represented upon the programme. But almost without a break 
the programme was carried through, and always on time. 

It may be asked, is it not almost impossible to conduct or con- 
trol such a vast and apparently tumultuous assembly ? I would 
reply that never was there an easier convention to control than 
this same Boston convention. The gavels which had been pre- 
sented for use in the different auditoriums were scarcely required 
at all. A single suggestion from the presiding officer was enough 
to induce perfect quiet and attention. Not a disagreeable inci- 
dent from beginning to end occurred to my knowledge, but in all 
the assemblies every one seemed to strive to do as they would be 
done by, speakers and hearers alike. The tide of enthusiasm 
rolled higher and higher to the very end, and the consecration 
meeting with which the convention closed was the most remark- 
able of the series. 

But it may be asked, what is the rationale of these conven- 
tions ? How can they be accounted for ? What roots lie 
beneath the surface from which this flower draws its life ? 

I know of no other answer except that which is found in the 
principles of the Christian Endeavor movement. Like the move- 
ment itself, the conventions are very democratic affairs. I have 
spoken of the " delegates/' but in a strict sense of the word there 
are no delegates. The conventions are mass meetings, to which 
all Christian Endeavorers are welcomed on the same basis. The 
conventions have no legislative powers, no binding votes are taken, 
there is no wrangling over creeds or polity, there are no offices to 
fill, and no spoils to be divided. More strictly than any other 
convention of which I know are these mass meetings for inspira- 
tion and fellowship, and not for business or politics. This is 
entirely in accord with the genius of the Christian Endeavor 
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movement. There is no boss or dictator in Christian Endeavor. 
Every society accepts the will of its own church as final and 
supreme. There is no other arbitrator. No United Society, or 
State, or Provincial Union in all the world seeks to legislate for 
any local society. The duties of a Christian Endeavor society are 
fulfilled when it does those things which its church and pastor 
would like to have it do. As a matter of course, then, these con- 
ventions, when they assemble, can give themselves entirely to 
fellowship and the inspiration of the hour ; and the results are 
seen in the thronging thousands who go back to their homes and 
their churches to live better lives and do nobler work than ever 
before. 

Again, the success of these conventions can be accounted for 
by their flexibility and adaptability to circnmstances. The con- 
vention in Shanghai was in its way as great a success as the con- 
vention in Boston, because it adapted itself to the needs of China 
as the Boston convention did to the needs of the young peo- 
ple of America. The need of America in the present day is 
evidently a better citizenship, a purer political atmosphere, and 
this has been the ringing keynote which has been struck at every 
one of the last three conventions. The applause with which this 
note has been received when struck, and the enthusiasm with 
which Christian Endeavorers everywhere have carried out the 
thought, has shown the adaptability of the movement to every 
passing phase of American life. A Tammany not only over- 
thrown, but a Tammany forevermore impossible in America, was 
one great thought of the Boston convention, and five times ten 
thousand hearts pledged themselves quietly, but none the less 
sincerely, to a better citizenship and a purer government for our 
great cities and for our nation. 

"If I cannot have a vote," said one young lady, "I can have 
a voter, and I will do my utmost to see that he votes right on 
moral questions," and her sentiment was as heartily applauded 
by the sex that votes as by the one which as yet has no ballot save 
in Colorado and Wyoming. 

In a multitude of places throughout the country these efforts 
for good citizenship, which are started at these conventions, are 
multiplied and reduplicated as the convention echoes are heard 
in every city and hamlet of the nation. Not as a political party, 
not by allying itself to any politician or to any political measure, 
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but standing in all political parties for righteousness and purity, 
the Christian Endeavorers, if not the Christian Endeavor Society 
of the future, will have a mighty influence and as wholesome, I 
believe, as mighty over the destiny of our Kepublic. 

Other dominant notes are struck at these conventions, though 
none more persistently of late years than this note of good citi- 
zenship. Missionary interests are always kept to the fore, and 
the broadest interpretation is given to the word " missionary." 
Work for the poor ; for the '•' submerged tenth " in our great 
cities ; relief of the sick and destitute ; the carrying of sunshine 
and flowers to those whose lives are dreary and barren, and the 
transportation to fresh fields and pastures new of those who or- 
dinarily breathe the foul air of the slums, are some of the mis- 
sionary efforts of Christian Endeavorers. 

They remember also that they have a duty, and an especial 
duty, to their own denominational missionary boards, in their ef- 
forts to win the world to Christ. As a result the contributions 
from the societies during the last year, for distinctively mission- 
ary purposes, amounted to nearly half a million of dollars. 

Another idea, necessarily prominent during these conven- 
tions, is that of interdenominational fellowship. The society is 
not undenominational, as it is sometimes called, but interdenom- 
inational. Each local society is as denominational as the church 
to which it belongs, but in its wider relation, and especially in 
its international conventions, it is broadly interdenominational. 
In this feature lies one of the great and enduring charms of 
these conventions. They bring together young Christians of all 
Evangelical names and creeds in a most gracious fellowship. 
While doctrinaires are discussing Christian union, and proposing 
various bases for the coming together of the forces of Christen- 
dom, Christian Endeavorers are enjoying Christian Union, with- 
out saying much about it. 

Some one has wisely said, that " Christian union is much like 
silence ; it is apt to be broken when you begin to talk about it.' 5 
The Christian Endeavorers do not say very much about Christian 
Union. They do not expect organic unity, or the destruction of de- 
nominations, for they understand that denominations stand for the 
emphasis of great ideas, and they know that there is a great differ- 
ence between denominationalism and sectarianism. Christian 
Endeavor is an inveterate foe to sectarianism, but is a friend of a 
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broad-minded, warm-hearted densminationalism. The denomi- 
national rallies at the conventions are meetings of great power and 
interest, and are entirely in harmony with the interdenominational 
character of the gathering, which draws its chief inspiration from 
this demonstration of the practical oneness of Christians of every 
name. 

Never were the prospects for the triumph of this interdenomi- 
national fellowship so bright as at present. Though strenu- 
ously opposed in some quarters, and much misrepresented in 
others, it is constantly winning its way. The fellowship is en- 
larging by hundreds of thousands every year. Every month sees 
four times ten thousand earnest youths joining this fraternity, 
which stands for loyalty as well as fellowship, for fidelity as well 
as for fraternity. Never did the young people before so hear the 
call which summons them to duty for their country, for their com- 
munity, for their church, for their God. To the genuine spirit 
of the movement they have responded most surprisingly, and are 
constantly going forward to larger victories. 

In the light of the history of the last fourteen years the hymn 
written by the author of "America" for the Boston convention 
is evidently prophetic of the future : 

Arouse ye, arouse yel O servants of God, 
His right arm your strength, and your leader His rod, 
O, haste from the north, from the south, to His call, 
His cause shall prevail, He shall reign over all. 
Farewell to your dreaming! No longer delayl 
Go tell the glad tidings— God's hand points the way. 
Go forward! go forward! to conquer, or die- 
God will make sure the victory. 

CHORUS. 

Haste and bear the banner forth 
East and west, and south and north; 
Haste to lift the cross on high, 

The pledge of victory. 
Haste and bear the banner forth, 
East and west, and south and north; 
Haste to lift the cross on high, 

The pledge of victory, 

The cross and victory. 

Fsanois E. Clarke. 



